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RANNOCH MEMORIES. 


In the centre of the great Grampian range, and 
to the north-west of Perthshire, lies Loch Rannoch, 
a splendid sheet of water, nearly ten miles in 
length, by one half-mile to a mile in breadth. 
The river Tummel carries off its surplus waters 
into the Tay. The village of Kinloch-Rannoch 
stands at the eastern end. On the north side is 
the hamlet of Killiechonan ; and on the south side, 
almost opposite, is that of Camgouran. The loch, 
the Black Wood—a natural pine forest—the birch- 
woods, the great mountain masses rising in wild 
confusion, have peculiar charms for a romantic 
mind. Brawling streams of delightful beauty, 
broken here and there with what, by a little 
stretch of imagination, becomes a magnificent 
cataract, flow wildly down the mountain gorges 
into the loch. Stretching for twenty miles away 
to the west is the great expanse of Rannoch Moor, 
a dreary desolate waste of heather, bog, and loch, 
traversed by no road, and no house in all its 
extent. 

When a lad of eighteen, my lot cast me into 
the midst of this wondrous scene. 
I settled at Camgouran to impart what little 
store of knowledge I possessed to the children of 
the servants, crofters, and others on the estate of 
Dall. About two miles behind the hamlet is one 
hill which it was my delight to climb, because 
of the glorious view its summit afforded in the 
clear morning air. To the south and east, gro- 
tesque jagged peaks rise in stern grandeur, over- 
topped by Ben Lawers, Ben Cruachan, Ben 
A-chony, Schiehallion, and other noted giants; 
to the west, the wild rugged hills about Glencoe ; 
to the north, Ben Alder (famous in the wander- 
ings of Prince Charlie) and the Lochaber hills. 
At the base of Ben Alder the eye catches a 
glimpse of the southern part of Loch Ericht; a 
little farther to the right is the clear sheen of 
Loch Garry ; and beneath, the pure placid waters 
of Loch Rannoch are reflecting the grandly wooded 


For some time 


| lasting impressions on my memory, that now, 
| after the lapse of a full quarter of a century, the 
splendid panorama appears vividly before my 
eyes. 

Camgouran was divided by a burn into Easter 
and Wester. ‘The Burn’ was the only name by 
which I ever heard it called, though its size 
entitled it to a nobler appellation. By far the 
greater part of the arable land was in the Wester. 
This was divided into twelve lots or crofts. The 
westernmost being made up of several lots whose 
occupiers had emigrated, was by general consent 
known as ‘The Farm.’ The people were in what 
appeared to me very comfortable circumstances. 
Almost every crofter had a horse, two or three 
milch cows, several stirks (young bullocks or 
heifers), and from one to three score of sheep. 
These fed in common on the rising grounds 
behind, and were in charge of a shepherd. 
Each crofter boarded the shepherd a fixed num- 
ber of days in succession, and contributed a 
certain sum towards his yearly wage in pro- 
portion to the number of sheep attached to the 
croft. A similar arrangement was entered into 
with a boy or girl to take charge of the cows 
and stirks. 

The houses were built of rough stones bedded 
with clay and pointed with coarse mortar, and 
were thatched with heather, ferns, or straw. 
The windows were generally small; very often 
several of the panes were cracked, and some 
others patched up with pieces of glass or paper. 
At one end there was a barn, and a byre for 
the cows, but completely partitioned off from 
the dwelling of the family. This had at least 
always a but—the common room where the family 
cooked and ate their food—and a ben, a better- 
class apartment, kept for the reception of 
strangers. None of the buts had a fireplace or 
a chimney, in our sense of the word: a raised 
flat stone at the far end held the blazing peat 
and birchwood fire ; while the smoke escaped by 
a great open wooden funnel, narrowing towards 
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had a fireplace with a grate built in, and a 
regular chimney up through the gable. In the 
ben were generally placed, end to end along the 
wall, two box-beds. Here, too, the cazllaich, or 
guidwife, expended her taste for ornamentation. 
A few framed common prints, such as the Queen 
and Prince Albert, or a number of Scripture 
scenes, adorned the walls, which were either 
whitewashed, or so treated as to give the appear- 
ance of plaster. A very few had paper-hangings. 
On the mantel-shelf were arranged one or more 
coarse china dogs, vases, jugs, and the like. The 
chairs and tables were all home-made, of native 
wood. In most cases everything was extremely 
clean and tidy. In the but-end, from the almost 
constant presence of peat and birch smoke, the 
wood had assumed the appearance of polished 
ebony ; while the mutton hams dangling from 
the rafters gave it a somewhat fantastic look. 

The home-life was simple. Every morning, 
porridge and new milk—better than the best 
Edinburgh cream. The porridge was poured into 
a big earthenware basin and set on the centre of 
the but-table. A great jug of milk was placed 
opposite the caillaich. Horn spoons and small 
bowls or jugs for each member of the family were 
laid down. All sat around. Grace having been 
said, each received a supply of milk in bowl or jug. 
Spoons were at once plunged into the mess ; then 
it was who should sup fastest. The slow had a 
poor chance of a full meal. Dinner consisted of, 
one day, mutton-kail or broth. A big potful of 

tatoes was boiled in their jackets to eat with the 

ail. The boiled mutton came in at the finish. 
Next day, beaten or whole potatoes, with a plenti- 
ful supply of milk and cheese. So on it went, 
alternating day by day. Roast or stew was never 
thought of. A few good trout sometimes proved a 
pleasing variety. Tea was used, to which there 
was always an abundance of oat-cake, barley-meal 
and flour scones, and no stint of both freslf and 
salted butter. ‘ Loaf-bread, as it was called—that 
is, wheaten bread—was a rarity. The Highland 
Railway was not then opened, and even now 
the nearest station is Struan, twenty miles off. 

It may be interesting to know how the long 
winter evenings were passed. Two or three logs 
were laid along the hearth, peats placed against 
them, and soon there was a fire. The guidwife 
and a few others sat at one side carding and 
spinning wool. The remaining women were 
either knitting or sewing. The men were en- 
gaged in some sort of work, such as making 
baskets for carrying peats. Light was supplie 
as follows, a lamp or candle being used only on 
special occasions. The natural pine forest had 
at one time covered a much greater extent of 
country ; the roots, fat and full of resin, still 
remained in the ground. The boiteach, or guid- 
man, had at leisure times during the summer 
months dug up, with spade and mattock, a 
quantity of these, carried them home, split them 
into small pieces (speilachs), and placed them 
to dry. On the left-hand side of the ingle, at 
a convenient height, was hung up a sort of 
griddle ; several of the speilachs were laid on this 
crosswise above each other. These were kindled, 


—a duty which required no small amount of skill 
and attention. 

Talk was vigorously carried on; the events of 
the day were discussed, and plans laid for the 
future. There was little tittle-tattle, but a good 
deal of story-telling. In every house it was an 
understood thing that in my presence, out of 
courtesy, English alone should be spoken, The 
stories of spunkies, water-kelpies, spectre-funerals, 
ghosts, &c., mixed up with wild legend of darin 
deed or weird romance, were often frightful 
enough, especially if one had to go home alone 
any distance in the dark. I remember how, one 
very dark night, after hearing a ghost recital at 
a house three miles from my lodging, a feeling of 
fear and great uneasiness seized me on the wa 
homewards. Two miles of the road ran throug 
the Black Wood, and it was black that night. 
Suddenly I recollected that I had to pass a spot 
where, a few years before, a pedlar had been 
found dead, sitting against a tree. He was buried 
on the spot. What if I should see the pedlar 
beside that tree, enveloped in phosphorescent 
light! I knew I was nearing the place. My 
eyes were straining through the darkness; the 
sound of my own footsteps alarmed me, and great 
beads of pera were trickling over me. 
Suddenly, I heard the patter of feet approaching ; 
but I could see nothing. For a moment I stood 
listening—hesitating. Instantly there was a gentle 
touch of something cold and moist on the back 
of my hand. Iran on like a mad creature. The 
Thing kept pace with me; I could hear it in 
close pursuit. I rushed along at a great pace. 
In the midst of my terror I remembered that we 
kept a tame fallow-deer at the house, which knew 
me, and followed me like a dog. The animal 
might have got loose. I stopped suddenly, and, in 
excited tones, jerked out (Mora? She answered 
by rubbing her cold moist nose against my hand. 
It took me some time to still the tumultuous 
beating of my heart; and then I laughed at 
the idea of being frightened by the touch of a 
fallow-deer’s nose. 

The loch afforded excellent fishing, but I took 
more to the burn. The wild broken chasms with 
potholes abounding in trout, the sounding waters, 
the birch anc the heather, the excitement born of 
danger, had more attractions for me than mono- 
tonously casting the line from a boat and watching 
for afin. The tramp upwards, the bracing morn- 
ing air, and the general grandeur of the scene, 
well repaid the exertion, even though there had 
not been the prospect of a few dozen splendid 
trout. There was always good sport; I never 
came back with an empty basket. 

One ie I had never attempted to fish. From 
its high precipitous rocky sides, feathered with 
birch shrubs and crowned with hoary pines, I 
deemed it inaccessible. The approach to this 
gorge was by a kind of stair, composed of broad 
smooth steps, over which the water leaped merrily, 
forming a series of beautiful cascades. More than 
once I had climbed laboriously and waded up to 
the entrance, where the water, confined in a space 
not over two yards wide, came boiling furiously 
from the tempting pot beyond. Approach down 
stream was impossible. One Saturday, elated 
with success, I determined to have another look 
away back into that pot. When I got on to the 
last step, I began to peer on both sides. I noticed 
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on my left what looked like a shelf in the rock, 
running inwards, and disappearing round a corner 
seven or eight yards in. If I could get on to 
that shelf, I could easily crawl forward on hands 
and knees into such a position as would enable 
me to get at that pot. The rod could be drawn 
along between my legs; the basket was deposited 
carefully in a cranny. 

Collecting stones, I soon had a pile sufficiently 
high to allow me to catch the ledge. I pulled 
myself up. The shelf was wet and slippery, 
about two feet broad, and afforded good hope of 
gratifying my ambition. Pressing close to the 
rocky side, 1 began to advance slowly and pain- 
fully. When about half way, I looked down. 
I might be about ten feet above the stream. For 
a moment, the wild, tumultuous eddying and 
the boiling, furious, rushing waters made me 
giddy. I closed my eyes to keep out the sight. 

would go back. But no! Thus far and baffled ! 
I must have a trout out of that pot, to show 
as a trophy. Again I advanced. The shelf now 
narrowed so much that there was barely room 
for my knees. One false movement, and over 
I must go, to be mutilated, drowned, and tossed 
hither and thither. At last, I reached the corner. 
Right before me was the great dark circular pot, of 
; unknown — But my shelf had now become 

so narrow that to advance was impossible. To 
attempt to fish was impracticable. The return, 
I began to feel, was to be perilous. I could gaze 
on the pot’s } gm surface, but I dared not ruftle 
its bosom. trout leaped up. My heart gave 
a bound, and I very nearly lost my balance. 

The return, however dangerous, must be tried. 
Down went the rod. Glancing upwards, I saw 
that the rocks projected over me. I was in a 
horizontal fissure, whose upper part seemed gra- 
dually descending to crush me. My hands and 
knees were bleeding. I began to try to back out, 
which I required to do with extreme caution. 
I found I must move back the knee next the 
rock before I could move the other, pressing my 
body at the same time firmly on the side. My 
joints were getting stiff, and i felt fatigued ; but 
desperation gave me strength. After much slow 
toilsome effort, I reached the spot where I had 
ascended, How was I to get down? My hands, 
elbows, and knees—my whole body—were so sore 
that to turn off the shelf meant a fall among the 
stones and a roll into the water, from which, 
with a few extra bruises—probably broken bones 
—lI felt I would be unable to extricate myself. 
I gave a shout ; and, to my great relief, I imme- 
diately heard the well-known voice of the shep- 
herd of the hamlet calling to me from the top of 
the opposite bank to hold on quietly and steadily, 
and he would come to my assistance. I knew it 
would be ten minutes before he could reach me, 


| for he had to go a considerable distance down the 


stream to get in to the channel, and then climb 
over the shelves. These ten minutes seemed to 
rolong themselves to an age. I suppose he 
ifted me down, for I found myself in a half- 
‘sitting posture among the stones, and the shepherd 
bathing my temples. By-and-by he put his 


: ae under me, and, taking an end in each hand, 


e got me on his back and carried me out care- 
fully. When I was laid upon a heathery mound, 
I presented a sorry appearance, my clothes all 
soiled and torn, and covered with blood. I soon 


recovered so far as to be able to walk a little ; and 
on reaching the peat-road, we fortunately found a 
cart going for a load of peats. I was lifted in, 
and the horse’s head turned homewards, which, 
when we reached, all sorts of wild rumours were 
sent abroad. I was confined to bed for a week. 
The rod and basket were afterwards delivered to 
me by the good shepherd, who had gone to the 
spot in search of them. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXXII.—ON TRIAL. 


Marrters at Whitestrand had been going mean- 
while from bad to worse. Winifred never spoke 
another word to Hugh about Elsie’s watch ; her 
pride prevented her. She would not stoop to 
demand an explanation. And Hugh had no 
explanation of his own to volunteer. No ready 
lie rose spontaneous to his lips. He dropped the 
subject then and for ever. 

But the question of the entroachments could 
not be quite so cavalierly dropped: it pressed 
itself insidiously and silently upon Hugh’s atten- 
tion. An eminent engineer came down from 
London to inspect the sand-drifts, shortly after 
Hatherley’s visit. He stroked his chin and 
remarked cheerfully with a demonstrative smile 
that currents were very ticklish things to deal 
with on their own ground: that when you 
interfered with the natural course of a current, 
you never could tell which way it would go next ; 
and that diverting it was much like taking a leap 
in the dark, as far as probable consequences to 
the shore were concerned. After which reassuring 
vaticinations, the eminent engineer proceeded at 
once with perfect confidence to erect an expensive 
and ingenious breakwater off the site of the poplar, 
which strained the slender balloon of Hugh’s 
remaining credit to the very verge of its utmost 
bursting-point. A year passed by in the work of 
building and throwing out the breakwater ; and 
as ‘soon as it was finished, with much acclamation, 
a scour set in just round its sides which ate away 
the grounds behind even faster than ever. 

The estate, in fact, was simply doomed. olian, 
Pactolian, indeed : ah me, the irony of it! Those 
Molian sands were overwhelming Whitestrand. 
The poplar had formed its one frail support. In 
destroying the poplar, Hugh had simply outwitted 
himself. No earthly science could now repair that 
fatal step. Physicians were in vain, Engineers 
and breakwaters were of no avail. The cruel 
crawling sea had begun remorselessly to claim its 
own, and day after day it claimed it piecemeal. 

Nor was that all. Hugh’s affairs were getting 
more and more involved in other ways also. 
Those were the days of the decline of eee 
Agricultural depression had told upon the rents. 
Turnips were a failure ; mangolds were feeble ; 
Hessian fly had made waste straw of old Grimes’s 
wheat-crops ; barley had never done so badly for 
years, Foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneu- 
monia had combined with American competition 
and Australian mutton to lower prices and to 
starve landlords. Rents came in worse and worse 
at each successive Whitestrand audit. The inte- 
rest on the mortgage was hard to raise ; and the 
servants’ wages at the Hall, it was whispered 
about, had fallen into arrears for a whole quarter. 
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Clearly the young Squire must be short of funds ; 
and nothing was afloat to help his exchequer into 
safer waters. 

But drowning men cling to the proverbial 
straw. For his own part, Hugh had high hopes 
at first of his Life's Philosophy. He had trimmed 
his little bark most cunningly, he thought, to 
tempt the stormy sea of popular approbation. 
There was the big long poem for heavy ballast, 
and the ballades and occasional pieces in his light- 
est vein for cork belts to redress the balance. 
} Sooner or later the world must surely catch 
glimpses of the truth, that it still enclosed a great 
unknown Poet! He waited for the storm of 
applause to begin; the critics would doubtless 
soon set up their concerted pan. But one day, 
a few weeks after the volume was published, he 
took up a copy of the Bystander, that most 
superior review—the special organ of his own 
special clique—and read in it with hushed 
breath—a hostile notice of his new and hopeful 
volume. His heart sank as he read and read. 
Line after line, the sickening sense of failure 
deepened upon him. It had not been so in the 
old days; then, the critics had hasted to bring 
him butter in a lordly dish. But now, all that 
was utterly changed. He read with a cheek 
flushed with indignation. At last, the review 
touched bottom. 

‘Mr Massinger,’ said his critic in concluding his 
notice, ‘has long since retired, we all know, into 
Lowther Arcadia, There, among the mimic ranges 
of the Suffolk sandhills—a doll’s paradise of dale 
and mountain—he has betaken himself with his 

retty little pipe to the green side of a pretty 
ittle knoll, and has tuned his throat to a pretty 
little lay, all about a series of pretty little ladies, 
of the usual insipid Lowther-Arcadian style of 
beauty. These waxen-faced damsels somehow 
fail to interest us. Their cheeks are all most 
becomingly red ; their eyes are all most liquidly 
blue ; their locks are all of the yellowest ; and 
their philosophy is a cheap and ineffective mixture 
of the Elegant Extracts with the choicest old 
crusted English morals of immemorial proverbial 
wisdom. In short, they are unfortunately stuffed 
with sawdust. The long poem which gives a title 
to the volume, on the other hand, though mol- 
luscoid in its flabbiness, is as ambitious as it is 
feeble, and as dull as it is involved. Here, for 
example, selected from some five hundred equally 
inflated stanzas, are the modest views Mr Mas- 
singer now holds on his own position in the 
material Cosmos : the scene, we ought to explain, 
is laid in Oxford ; the time, midnight or a little 
later ; and the Bard speaks in propria persond. 


The city lies below me wrapped in slumber : 
Mute and unmoved in all her streets she lies : 
’Mid rapid thoughts that throng me without number 
Flashes the phantom of an old surmise. 
Her hopes and fears and griefs are all suspended : 
Ten thousand souls throughout her precincts take 
Sleep, in whose bosom life and death are blended, 
And I alone awake. 


Am I alone the solitary centre 
Of all the seeming universe around, 

With mocking senses, through whose portals enter 
Unmeaning phantasies of sight and sound ? 

Are all the countless minds wherewith I people 
The empty forms that float before my eyes 

Vain as the cloud that girds the distant steeple 


With snowy canopies ? 


Yet though the world be but myself unfolded— 
Soul bent again on soul in mystic play— 

No less each sense and thought and act is moulded 
By dead necessities I may not sway. 

Soine mightier power against iny will can move me: 
Some nen nothing force and overawe : 

Though I be all that is, I feel above me 
The godhead of blind law! 


‘Seven or eight pages of this hysterical, carti- 
laginous, invertebrate nonsense have failed to 
convince us that Mr Massinger is really, as he 
seems implicitly to believe, the hub of the uni- 
verse, and the sole intelligent or sentient being 
within the entire circle of organic creation. Many 
other poets, indeed, have thought the same, but 
few have been so candid as to express their 
opinion.’ 

Hugh crushed the Bystander in his hand 
with a burning sense of wrong and indignation. 
The measure he himself had often meted to 
others, therewithal had it been meted to him; 
and he realised now in his own person the bitter- 
ness of the stings he had often inflicted out of 
pure wantonness on endless young and anony- 
mous authors. Cheyne Row had clearly cast off 
her recalcitrant son. He was to it now an outcast 
and a pariah, a wicked deserter to the camp of the 
Philistines. 

Winifred was seated on the sofa o ite, but 
he did not pass the paper to her. e flung it 
from him. He was too vain to ask for her sym- 
pathy ; and perhaps he was not quite sure that he 
iad any claim upon it. They were leading a life 
of mutual avoidance, as far as possible; com- 
municating only on strictly practical topics, when 
occasion demanded, and not even then in the most 
amicable spirit. They were not in touch with 
each other ; but who was to blame? Not surely 
Hugh—the wise, the brilliant, the immaculate ! 
And yet—and yet—how little he understood a 
woman’s heart. While he had been reading in 
bitterness of spirit what the Bystander said of 
him, Winifred was also reading—in the Charing 
Cross Review, and the subject was that same 
volume of her husband’s. The criticism here was 
ten times more galling and bitter than that 
under which Massinger had just been wincing, 
and she knew how it would pain him were he 
to read it. Had she been as heartless as her hus- 
band, she would have passed the paper to him 
and enjoyed his humiliation and discomfiture. 
But she was not as her husband was—in many 
ways. She was as many another woman, with a 

roud and selfish and unsympathetic husband, has 
om She had loved him once, and in a mea- 
sure loved him still, and therefore would not 
pain him by inflicting another wound, as it were, 
with her own hand. She buried the paper deep: 
beneath the sofa cushions ; and Hugh never knew 
the bitter things which the Charing Cross Review: 
had said about him. It would have been all the 
more galling to his wounded spirit had he known 
further that that review was signed with the 
initials A. H.—Arthur Hatherley. 

Winifred lifted the paper which Hugh had 
flung from him, and skimmed the Bystander 
review in haste. But she said never a word in 
any way about it. ‘Shall I accept Lady Mort- 
mayne’s invitation?’ she asked with chilly 
unconcern. 

Bohemia had clearly turned against them ; but 
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Philistia at least, Philistia was left to console their 
bosoms. If one can’t be a poet, one can at any- 
rate be a snob. In the bitterness of his heart, 
Hugh answered: ‘Yes. Go anywhere on earth 
to a body with a handle.’ Then he tried to rouse 
himself, to put on a cheerful and unconcerned 
manner. ‘I like to patronise art,’ he went on 
with a hard smile, ‘and as a work of art I con- 
sider Lady Mortmayne almost perfect.’ 

Winifred laid down her paper on the table. 
‘What shall I say to her?’ she asked glassily. 
She was a timid letter-writer. Even since their 
estrangement, Hugh most often dictated her society 
notes for her. 

‘Dear Lady Mortmayne, we shall have great 
pleasure’——— Hugh began with vigour. 

‘Isn’t “we have great pleasure” better English, 
Hugh?’ Winifred asked quietly, as she examined 
her nib with close attention. 

‘No, Hugh blurted back ; ‘certainly not. Shall 
have great pleasure’s quite good enough for me, 
so I suppose it’s good enough for you too ; isn’t 
it?’ He was getting positively cruel now. ‘If 
you can write so well,’ he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, ‘write it yourself. “Great 

leasure in accepting your kind invitation for 
hursday next.”’ 

‘Thanks. I think I’ll put it my own way. 
“ And will bring the dahlias she promised ”’—— 

‘Who promised ?—Lady Mortmayne ?’ 

‘Oh, bother! I mean, “the dahlias I pro- 
mised, which I would have brought before ; but 
I was unfortunately prevented by my gardener 
having quite inadvertently ”’—— 

‘For johns sake, split it up into short sen- 
tences,’ Hugh cried, on tenter-hooks. ‘I couldn’t let 
such a note as that go out of my house—I mean, 
our house, Winifred—if my life depended upon 
it. A man of letters allow his wife to make such 
an exhibition of impossible English !’ 

‘I wish I was clever,’ Winifred said, growing 
red, ‘and then I could write my own letters with- 
out you.’ 

‘“Be good, my child, and let who will be 
clever :” Charles Kingsley,’ Hugh answered pro- 
vokingly. ‘“An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God :” Alexander Pope. (I think it was Pope; 
or was it Sam Johnson t) A placid woman runs 
him close, ecod: Hugh Massinger. Ecod’s a 
powerful weak rhyme, I admit, but what can 
you expect from a mere impromptu? I only 
wish all women were placid, Well, the moral 
of these three immortal lines, selected from the 
works of three poets in three different ages born 
(Dryden), is a this—you do very well as 
you are, Winifred. Don’t seek to be clever. It 
doesn’t suit you. Take my advice. Leave it 
alone.—For if you do, you’ll find it in the end a 
complete failure.’ 

‘Hugh! You insult me.’ 

‘Very well then, my dear. You will be able 
to exercise Christian patience and resignation in 
pocketing the insult—as I have to do from you 
very often.’ 

Winifred shut down her writing-case with a 
bang and burst, not into tears, but into an uncon- 
trollable fit of violent coughing. She coughed 
and coughed till her face was purple and livid 
with the effort. Hugh watched her silently, as 
hard as adamant. She had often coughed this 
way of late. The habit was growing on her. 
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_— thought she ought to cure herself of 
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‘I shall go up next week again to consult Sir 
Anthony Wraxall,’ she said at last, when she 
recovered her breath, gasping and choking. ‘Will 
you go with me, Hugh ?’ 

‘We’ve no cash now to waste on junketing and 
gadding about in town,’ Hugh answered gloomily. 
‘A pretty time to talk about riotous living, with 
the servants’ wages all overdue, and duns bother- 
ing at the door for their wretched money! My 
presence could hardly give you any appreciable 

leasure. You can stop at the dingy old lodgings 
in Albert Row, and Mrs Bouverie Barton will help 
gad about with you. You can traipes together 
over half London.’ 

Winifred bowed her poor head down in silence, 
Her heart was sick. It was full to bursting. 
This was all she had bought with the fee-simple 
of Whitestrand. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—AN ARTISTIC EVENT. 


‘Mr Warren Relf, said the daintily etched 
invitation card, ‘requests the pleasure of a visit 
fron Mr and Mrs Bouverie Barton and friends 
to a Private View of his Paintings and Water- 
colour Sketches, on Saturday, October the 3d, 
from 2.30 to 6 P.M. at 128 Bletchingley Road, 
South Kensington.’ 

Such a graceful little invitation card never 
was seen, neatly designed by the artist him- 
self, with a bold flight of sea-gulls engaged in 
winging their way across the upper left-hand 
corner ; and a stretch of stormy waves bestridden 
by a fishing-smack in full career before the brisk 
breeze occupying the larger part of its broad 
face in very delicate and exquisite outline. When 
Winifred Massinger saw it carelessly stuck aside 
among a heap of others on Mrs Bouverie Barton’s 
occasional table in South Audley Street, she 
took it up with a start and examined it closely. 
‘Mr Warren Relf!’ she cried, in a tone of some 
surprise. ‘Then you know him, Mrs Barton? 
I didn’t remember he was one of your circle, 
But there, of course you know everybody.—What 
a sweet little etching !’ 

‘What? Mr Warren Relf?—O yes, I know 
him. Not, I’m afraid, a very successful artist, 
as yet; but they say he has merit—in his own 
way, merit. I’m going to see these new pictures 
of his on Saturday, if I can sandwich him in 
edgeways between the Society for the Higher 
Education of Women and the Richter concert 
or tea at the MacKinnons’. I’ve only five 
engagements for Saturday. Quite an empty day. 
—Have you got a card for the private view your- 
self, dear ?’ 

‘No, Winifred answered with a slight blush. 

‘Well, then, would you like to go with us, 
dear?’ Mrs Bouverie Barton asked kindly. 

Winifred turned over the card with a wistful 
look. ‘It says, “Mr and Mrs Bouverie Barton 
and friends,”’ she repeated with emphasis. ‘So 
of course you can take whoever you like with 
you, can’t you, Mrs Barton?—Saturday the 3d 
from 2.30 to 6 p.w.—I think I might—Il 
risk it anyhow.—That’d suit me admirably. My 
appointment with Sir Anthony’s for two pre- 
cisely,’ 
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‘Your appointment with Sir Anthony?’ Mrs 
Barton echoed in a grieved undertone. 

Winifred coughed—such a nasty dry _ little 
hacking cough. ‘Why, yes, Sir Anthony Wrax- 
all,” she answered, checking herself with some 
difficulty from a brief paroxysm of her usual 
trouble. ‘I’ve come up this week, in fact, on 
a to consult him. Hugh made me come, 
my lungs have been so awfully odd lately.’ 

‘My dear,’ Mrs Bouverie Barton put in ten- 
derly—everybody knows Mrs Bouverie Barton, 
the most charming and sympathetic hostess in 
literary London—‘you hardly seem fit to go 
running about town sight-seeing at present.— 
Does Mr Massinger seriously realise how ex- 
tremely weak and ill you are ?—It scarcely seems 
to me you ought to be troubling your poor 
little head about private views or anything of 
the sort with a cough like that upon you.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t much, I assure you, dear Mrs 
Barton, Winifred answered, the tears coming up 
into her eyes as she spoke at the touch of sym- 
pathy. ‘Hugh doesn’t think it’s at all serious.’ 


At 128 Bletchingley Road, the ancestral home 
of all the Relfs—for one generation—a tiny: eight- 
roomed London house in a side-street of intense 
South Kensington—all was bustle and flutter 
and feverish excitement. Edie Relf to-day was 
absolutely in her element. It was her joy in 
life, indeed, to compass the Impossible. And 
the Impossible now stared her frankly in the 
face in the concrete shape of a geometrical 
absurdity. She had undertaken to make the 
less contain the greater, all the axioms of Euclid 
to the contrary notwithstanding. What are space 
and time to a clever woman? Of no more 
importance in her scheme of things than to 
Emmanuel Kant or to Shadworth Hodgson. The 
Relfs had issued no fewer than three hundred 
and twenty separate invitation cards, each with 
that extensible india-rubber clause, ‘and friends,’ 
so capable of indefinite and incalculable expan- 
sion. Now, the little front drawing-room at 
Bletchingley Road could just be induced, when 
the furniture was abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the piano removed up-stairs to the 
back bedroom, to accommodate at a pinch some 
thirty-five persons, mostly chairless, ‘My dear 
Edie,’ Mrs Relf cried in a voice of despair, ‘ we 
can never, never, never pack them in anyhow.’ 

‘Herrings in a box would find themselves 
comparatively roomy and comfortable,’ Warren 
murmured, with a glance of black despondency 
round the four scanty walls of the tiny drawing- 
room. ‘How on earth could you ever think of 
asking so many 1” 

‘Nonsense, my dears!’ Edie answered with a 
confident; smile that presaged victory. ‘Leave 
that to me. It’s my proper business. I see it 
all. The commanding officer should never be 
hampered by futile predictions of defeat and dis- 
honour. Of course they won’t come, the greater 
part of them. They never do rush, I regret to 
say, to inspect your immortal works, Warren. 
But still we must arrange, for all that, as if we 
expected the whole united British people—in case 
of a rush, don’t you know, mother. Pet me see. 
We've only sent out cards, I think, for a poor 
trifle of three hundred and twenty,’ 

‘No, Warren corrected very gravely. ‘Three 


hundred and twenty cards, you mean, for six 
hundred and forty wives and husbands.’ 

‘Some of them are bachelors, my dear, Edie 
answered with a sagacious nod; ‘and some old 
maids, who never by any chance buy anything. 
And what’s two hundred? <A mere trifle! I 
declare it affords no scope at all for a girl’s 
ingenuity. Like our respected ancestor, Warren 
Hastings, I stand aghast at my own moderation.— 
I really wish, mother, now I come to think of it, 
wed sent out invitations for a thousand,’ 

‘Six hundred’s quite enough for me, I’m sure,’ 
Warren replied, glancing round the room once 
more in palpable doubt. ‘How do you mean to 
arrange for them, Edie ?’ 

‘Oh, easy enough. Nothing could be simpler. 
I'll tell you how. First of all, you throw open 
the folding-doors—or rather, to save the room at 
the sides, you lift them bodily off their hinges, 
and stick them out of the dining-room window 
into the back garden.’ 

‘They won't go through,’ Warren objected, 
measuring with his eye. 

‘Rubbish, my dear! Won’t go through, indeed! 
You men have no imagination and no invention. 
You manufacture difficulties out of pure obstruc- 
tiveness, If they won’t go through whole, why, 
just take out the panels and unglue the wood- 
work, that’s all—Very well, then; that throws. 
the drawing-room and dining-room into one good 
big reception-room, from which of course we 
remove all the furniture. Next, we range the 
chairs in a long row round the sides for the old 
ladies—the old ladies are very important; keep 
’em down-stairs, or else they’ll prevent their 
husbands from buying—and let the men and the 
able-bodied girls stand up and group themselves 
in picturesque clusters here and there about the 
vacant centre. What could be easier, simpler, 
or more effective? A room treated so furnishes 
itself automatically with human properties. With 
tact and care, we could easily squeeze in some 
seventy or eighty.’ 

‘We could,” Warren answered, after a mental 
calculation of square area,—‘ But how about the 
pictures 

‘Hear him, mother! Oh, but men are help- 
less! Where should the pictures be but up in 
the studio, stupid! We wouldn’t take all the 
people up to see them at once, of course. You 
and I would go around, looking very affable, with 
a professional smile—so, you know—perpetually 
playing about the corners of our mouths, and 
carry off the men with the most purchasing faces 
in constant relays up to admire the immortal 
master- pieces. Meanwhile, mother and Mr 
Hatherley, down below here, would do the 
polite to the old ladies and undertake the 
deportment business. Or perhaps Mr Hatherley’d 
better be stationed on guard up-stairs, to fire off 
some of his gushing critical remarks from time 
to time about the aérial perspective and the 
middle distances. Mr Hatherley always knows 
just what to say to weigh down the balance for a 
hesitating purchaser.’ 

‘Edie?’ Warren cried, flinging himself down 
with a disgusted face upon the dining-room sofa, 
‘I hate all this horrid advertising and touting, 
for all the world as if one were the catchpenny 

roprietor of a patent medicine, instead of an 
hard-working British artist !’ 
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‘I know you do, my dear boy,’ Edie answered 
imperturbably ; ‘and that’s all the more reason 
why those who have the charge of you should 
undertake to push you and tout for you against 
your will, till they positively make you achieve 
the success you yourself will never have the 
meanness to try for.—But, thank goodness, I don’t 
mind puffing. 
the hols family. 
egging you on, and pestering you and bullying 
_ and keeping you up to it, we should never 

ave got up this private view of your things at 
all.— And now, having started and arranged the 
entire show, I mean to work it my own way 
without interference. If there’s anything on 
earth I love, it’s a jolly good muddle.’ 

And jolly as the muddle undoubtedly was, Edie 
Relf did pull them through in the end with 
triumphant strategy. Saturday the 3d was a bril- 
liant success. Bletchingley Road, that mere sub- 
urban byway, had never before in its checkered 
career beheld so many real live carriages together. 
The six hundred, or at Jeast a very fair proportion 
of them, boldly they drove and well, down that 
narrow side street. All the world wondered. 
The neighbours looked on and admired with 
vicarious pride. They felt themselves raised in 
the social scale by their close proximity to so 
fashionable a gathering. Number 128 itself was 
a changed character; it hardly knew its own 
ground-plan, Edie alone had reigned supreme. 
And as two of the clock chimed from Kensington 
church tower on that eventful afternoon, she 
murmured aside to her mother, with an enrap- 
tured gaze at the scarlet and green kakemonos on 
the wall of the staircase: ‘My dear, there’s not 
a speck of dust in this house, nor a bone in my 
body that isn’t aching,’ 


FIGHTING THE ARABS AT LAKE 
NYASSA. 


BY ALFRED SHARPE, 


On the 2d of November 1887 I left Bandawé on 
the western shore of Lake Nyassa, on an elephant- 
hunting trip through the hills to the west. I 
reached the Kafusi River that night, and camped 
on the bank of the stream some twenty-five miles 
from Bandawé. I had intended to have followed 
up the valley of the Kafusi to the north-west, 
where elephants are always to be met with ; but 
on the following morning at daylight, as we were 
on the point of starting, we heard distant shouts 
in the bush, and presently in ran two natives, 
who had been sent after us with letters from 
Bandawé. It appeared that after our departure, 
the little steamer Ilala, which runs up Lake 
Nyassa about once a month, had arrived, having 
on board three Europeans—E. O’Neill (the British 
consul at Mozambique), Dr Tomory of the London 
(Medical) Missionary Society, and Mr Scott. They 
were on their way up to the north end of the 
lake, to the assistance of two Europeans at Kar- 
onga (one of the African Lakes Company’s stations) 
who were being threatened with attack by the 
Arabs. 

I returned to Bandawé, therefore, and we all 
left in the steamer for Karonga, having with us 
some twelve natives and fifteen guns of various 
kinds. Steaming throughout the night, we stopped 


I’m intriguer enough myself for. 
If it hadn’t been for my: 


for a few hours on the following day, at a wood- 
ing-place in Deep Bay, and reached Karonga after 
dark the same evening. We were glad to find 
that the two Europeans were safe and well—Bain 
of the Scotch Free Church Mission; and Mon- 
teith, the agent of the African Lakes Company 
in charge of the station. Their news was, how- 
ever, very bad. The Arabs, some five hundred 
in number, had been ravaging the country round, 
killing the natives, burning their villages, making 
slaves, and in fact depopulating the whole district 
about Karonga. On the day before our arrival, 
the Arabs had gone to the Cambwé lagoon, where 
many natives fad taken refuge, hiding in the 
reeds about the lagoon. They set the reeds on 
fire and shot the natives as they ran out. Some 
were roasted; and some, who jumped into the 
lagoon, were taken by the crocodiles. 

The Arabs had threatened to take possession of 
the station at Karonga; and Monteith and Bain 
expecting an attack daily, had built a small fort 
of unburnt bricks on the edge of the lake, some 
eighty yards from the station, to which they 
intended to go in case of attack. 

We sent the steamer back on the day after our 
arrival, instructing her skipper to hurry to the 
south end of the lake and bring back men, guns, 
and ammunition with all speed ; and we expected 
her back in six or seven days. (As it turned out, 
however, eventually, she did not get back for five 
weeks.) 

A few days after our arrival, Nicol, one of the 
African Lakes Company’s employees, arrived from 
Tanganyika, where he. had been absent for some 
months. This increased our force considerably, 
as he brought with him some more men and guns. 
We now had some forty guns of all kinds, but 
only a few hundred rounds of ammunition. 
Among our guns were flint-locks, Tower muskets, 
shot-guns, elephant-guns, express rifles, Sniders, 
and Martinis, And there was one enormous two- 
bore muzzle-loader: this, however, no one cared 
to fire. 

On November 7th, seventy to eighty natives 
came in and asked for protection, and we allowed 
them to occupy some empty sheds in the station. 
And on the 19th, many hundred natives, of whom 
a large proportion were women, were taken into 
our camp for protection. 

We were busy now strengthening the brick 
fort. It was a space about. twenty yards square, 
on the edge of the lake, surrounded by a wall of 
unburnt bricks about four feet six inches to five 
feet high, and two feet thick. Outside this we 
dug a shallow wide trench, which we filled in 
with thorns. We also enclosed a piece of the 
sandy beach behind our fort with a wooden 
stockade for the refugees, cattle, and donkeys. 

On the 18th, we received word that the Arabs 
were preparing to attack us; and we then moved 
the ivory from the store and all valuable goods 
into the fort. We put up three tents inside, 
enclosed the refugees and animals in the stockade 
behind us, and took up our abode in the fort, 
leaving the old store and station empty, as it 
would have been impossible to defend the houses 
against attack. 

There were four Arab towns near Karonga: 
Maramba (two miles south), Kopakopa (sixteen 
miles south), Sulema (seven miles west), and 
Mpata (sixteen miles west). The Arabs from 
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these four towns had concentrated at Maramba. 
On the 23d, while at breakfast in the fort, we 
heard shots fired, and saw the Arabs in the bush 
some three hundred yards south of us; but after 
some ten minutes’ firing they retired. On this 
day we sent Nicol to the north end of the lake, 
to the Sokili chiefs, asking them to come down 
in force to our assistance. On the 24th, at day- 
light, the whole Arab force, numbering some five 
hundred guns, attacked us. They were also 
assisted by a tribe of Wahenga natives from the 
town of Kanyol¢, who had thrown in their lot 
with the Arabs, They came on apparently intend- 
ing to ‘rush’ our fort, but never got within eighty 
yards of us, our fire driving them back to the 
trees, They then entered the empty station and 
fired from behind the houses, trees, &c. 

I now give extracts from my diary for the next 
five days : 

‘24th.—Before noon, the Arabs had learnt not 
to expose themselves to our fire. We saw several 
shot, but cannot tell the extent of their casual- 
ties. Ours were, a donkey killed and a woman (a 
refugee) wounded in the cheek. In the afternoon 
the Arabs occupied the empty store and used it as 
a fort, knocking out loiaias, Firing all day. 
Our greatest anxiety is that we are so short of 
ammunition. We have stopped the boys from 
firing ; whites only firing, picking off any of the 
Arabs who show themselves, 

‘25th.—Firing kept up by Arabs all night. 
During the darkness, they have built a stockade 
of thick tree-trunks one hundred and eighty yards 
south of us on the beach, and from there and the 
store they pour a nasty cross-fire into our fort. 
All our tents have bullet-holes. Firing all day. 
Rain in morning makes things uncomfortable for 
us. Unless the steamer or the Sokili people 
come soon, we shall be in a bad way. Deting 
the morning, seeing that a large number of Arabs 
were running into the store to get out of the rain, 
we took two of the eight-bore elephant guns which 
carried a three-ounce bullet and ten drams of 

wder, and fired for the strong door. The 

ullets must have penetrated and done some exe- 
cution, as we saw the Arabs pouring out again. 

‘26th. —Rain all night—everything wet. Arabs 
firing all through last night. They have now 
started another stockade of horizontal logs, which 
they are building up into some large trees one 
hundred and fifty yards south of us. Firing all 
day, many bullets in the tents. In the evening 
sent out a party to try to fire the store, we in the 
fort keeping up meanwhile a heavy fire. The 
boys were successful, and the store was burnt 
down. 

‘27th.—Firing all day. In the afternoon, the 
Arabs opened fire from their new stockade, fully 
thirty feet from the ground: they are thus 
enabled to fire down into the fort. No longer safe 
to walk about in the fort. Had to dig ditches 
two feet pi all about, to walk in. Also height- 
ened the walls by piling bales of cloth on the top. 

agg ag | this morning the Arabs ceased 
firing. We sallied out, and in a few hours pulled 
down their stockades. About noon we were 
delighted to see large numbers of the Sokili 
natives coming down the lake shore to our assist- 
ance—fully four thousand of them.’ 

On the following day, together with our native 
allies, we went for the Arab town of Maramba, 


and rushing the stockade, found the town empty, 
the Arabs having hurriedly deserted it, and gone 
to 7, to resist us there if we attacked them. 
We burnt the town, and tried to induce our 
native allies to go with us to Mpata; but they 
would not, saying they wished to return home 
now. We therefore returned with them to their 
own country, and camped at Nsesi, some thirty 
miles north of the old station, intending to await 
here the arrival of the steamer with ammunition 
and reinforcements, and then to attack Mpata. 

On the 4th of December we attacked and de- 
stroyed the native town of Kanyol¢, whose people 
had been with the Arabs fighting against us. 

While awaiting the arrival of the steamer, I 
took a short journey to the foot of the Living- 
stone range of mountains, They rise straight 
from the shore of the lake on the north-east shore, 
and at the north end of the lake curve round to 
the north-west, having the large plain inhabited 
by the Sokili tribes at their base. Elephants are 
plentiful in the wooded foothills; and in the 
plain itself are immense quantities of buffalo. 
On my first day I shot three elephants out of 
one herd; and on the 14th of December I shot two 
more, one of which had tusks weighing nearly 
sixty pounds each. On the 15th of December I 
shot three, one of which had only one tusk. On 
the 16th I received letters from the camp at Nsesi 
telling me that the steamer had arrive am, a 
a few more guns and men, and a few hundre 
cartridges and four Europeans, and that it was 
arranged we should attack Mpata at once. Among 
the arrivals were Hawes, the British consul for 
Nyassa ; and J. Moir, the manager of the African 
Lakes Company. I returned to the camp; and 
on the 22d we started for Mpata with one hun- 
dred guns of all descriptions, and a large native 
contingent armed with spears. We reached 
Mpata on the morning of the 23d, and found the 
Arabs in great force, and the town strongly 
stockaded. The Arabs were outside the town; 
but as we advanced, they retired inside and fired 
from behind their stockade. Where we had 
hoped our native allies would be of most use 
to us, was in the taking of the stockade. We 
had hoped they would advance up with us, and 
by climbing over in their overwhelming numbers, 
have overpowered the Arabs; but they showed 
the white-feather, and utterly failed us, hung 
back, and could not be induced to advance right 
up; so we had to go on without them. Luckily, 
as soon as we reached the stockade itself and 
put our guns through, the Arabs fled back into 
the town, and then our natives came up and 
swarmed over. For an hour or two we had a 
lively time. Our natives were bent solely on 
looting, and would not join with us and drive 
the Arabs out of the far end of the town; con- 
sequently, a desultory fight was kept up all the 
time among the houses, Eventually, we set fire 
to our end of the town, and started back for 
Nsesi—the natives having secured ivory and cloth 
to the value of some eight hundred pa as 
well as guns, powder, and numerous other things, 
Our casualties were two Europeans wounded, 
several of our native allies wounded and several 
killed. The Arab loss must have been heavy 
compared with our own. 

On the 5th of January, seven of us Europeans 
left in the Ilala for the south end of the lake ; 
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and I went on from there, down the Shiré, 
Zambesi, and Kwakwa rivers to Quilimane, which 
port I reached on the 28th of January. 

I see, from recent English papers, that in 
answer to a question asked in the House of 
Commons on the 28th of February, Sir J. Fer- 
gusson stated that no assistance could be given 
by government to the British subjects settled at 
; This leaves them in a somewhat awk- 
ward position, as the British consul for Nyassa 
has positively forbidden the African Lakes Com- 
pany to take matters into their own hands and 
to protect their own interests in their own way. 
They are therefore told that the English govern- 
ment will not help them, nor are they to help 
themselves. Surely one course or the other 
should be taken by our government—either to 
help the British subjects at Nyassa, or else to 
leave them alone to help themselves in such way 
as they think best. 

There are, moreover, other interests to be con- 
sidered in this matter as well as those of the 
African Lakes Company and the missions and 
traders. It is quite certain, unless the Arabs at 
the north end of Nyassa are driven out or kept 
in proper control, that the route vidi Nyassa to 
Tanganyika will be permanently closed by them. 
Sufficient attention has not been given to this 
route to Central Africa, which is, I think there 
can be no doubt, the quickest and the safest. I 
travelled from the north end of Nyassa to the 
coast (at Quilimane) in twenty-three days, the 
whole of this, except sixty miles, being by water. 
The journey from Nyassa to Tanganyika takes 
twenty days, and the country all through is 
healthy, and natives quiet and friendly. Tan- 
ganyika can be traversed from south to north in 
eight days by the steamer now on the lake belong- 
ing to the London Missionary Society ; and the 
north end of Tanganyika is only some two hun- 
dred and eighty miles from the Albert Nyanza. 

There is also the slave-trade question. At the 

resent time, a large and increasing slave-trade 
is being carried on by the Arabs in the districts 
west and north of Lake Nyassa; and nearly the 
whole of the slaves procured in those regions are 
taken across the lake in Arab dhows and canoes, 
and down to the sea-coast. The Arabs are 
anxious to have the north end of Nyassa entirely 
in their own hands, as it is a convenient depot for 
caravans from the west, and a good starting-point 
for the journey to the sea-coast. This route to 
the coast (Nyassa to Kilwa) is a far easier and 
shorter journey for them than the old routes from 
Tanganyika to Zanzibar. 


THE SILVER STREAM. 
AN IDYL OF THE WYE, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Some men are naturally homely; others more 
prone to a wandering life, and Colonel Scobell 
was one of the latter. He had a great predilection 
for ‘camping out, to use his own term, which in 
his case invariably meant taking a cosy country- 
house for the summer months and immediately 
asking all of his acquaintances to fill it. As the 
Colonel’s good-nature was only exceeded by his 
thoughtlessness, and that is saying a, great deal, 


complications and confusions were by no means a 
rarity. But blessed with a good wife who under- 
stood his little weaknesses, these contretemps 
usually ended happily. 

Pencraig was a beautiful old house, of semi- 
Elizabethan architecture, with plenty of large air 
apartments, and an unknown quantity of vet 


rooms. As the three voyagers stood upon the 
-terrace, they caught a glimpse of light draperies, 


and heard the ripple of girlish laughter from a 
shady tennis lawn. The Colonel led the way into 
a cool dim drawing-room, where they found Mrs 
Scobell deep in the delightful chronicles of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

‘I have brought you some more visitors, Belle,’ 
cried the Colonel. ‘A most fortunate thing I was 
down on the Rock Cottage streams as they went 
by. Fancy not knowing we were in the neigh- 
bourhood !? 

Mrs Scobell, a rosy plump little lady, who had 
been a beauty in her time, before a sturdy harum- 
scarum family had come to be the joint A and 
joy of her life, shook hands heartily. And she 
was not the least less pleased to see her visitors, 
despite the fact that she hadn’t the smallest idea 
how they were going to be accommodated, 

‘Thank goodness it is no worse,’ she said. ‘Oh, 
of course 1 don’t mean that, you know, only the 
Colonel is so inconsiderate. It is only last week 
that he went off fishing below Ross and brought 
back no fewer than five with him, not one of 
whom he had seen before. Of course, it seems 
very inhospitable, but I had to put two in the 
billiard-room.’ 

‘That Scotch fellow could tie a fly, though, 
the Colonel observed reflectively. ‘He had a way 
of dressing “hackles” I never saw before.’ 

‘And that covers a multitude of sins,’ said 
Denton, with a laugh.—‘ But you can make your- 
self easy about that, Mrs Scobell. I need not 
ask if you have a houseful. Any one here we 
know?’ 

‘IL expect so. There is Miss Rashleigh and her 
brother ; the Moffat girls—five of them; and in 
fact several others. We are very short of gentle- 
men,’ 

‘Oh, come now,’ the Colonel remonstrated. 
‘There are young Rashleigh and myself, with 
our three friends here, to say nothing of Du 
Maurier.’ 

Denton shot a significant glance at Bertie, who 
looked in his turn towards Decie. Beyond a quick 
flush of colour in his cheeks and a mechanical 
clenching of the right hand, he betrayed no sign. 
It was a relief to the awkward silence when 
the luncheon bell rang. , 

‘We are in luck,’ said Denton grimly, when the 
trio were changing in the ag of their apart- 
ment—a large room with three beds set apart for 
bachelors and such erratic visitors. ‘Rashleigh and 
Du Maurier! The Colonel isn’t a gambling man, 
Phil, | apprehend ?’ 

‘About the last man in the world to amuse 
himself that way.—You are wondering what 
brings Du Maurier down here. No good, you 
may be certain.’ 

Th the dining-room the ample table was laid 
for eighteen, though that unconventional, but 
none the less cosy meal, luncheon, as interpreted 
in a country house, was apparently anything but 
well patronised. The Colonel liked to see his 
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young friends enjoying themselves, and so long as 
dinner was not delayed, they could drop in or 
out from luncheon as the spirit moved them. A 
group of merry maidens, clad in flannel tennis 
costumes and striped jackets, and carrying the 
warmth and excitement of the fascinating game 
in their flushed faces, stood chattering before the 
cool fern-decked fireplace as Denton with his 
gallant crew entered. 

‘My prayer has been answered,’ cried the tallest 
of the group, a dark vivacious-looking girl, re- 
joicing in the name of Gwendolyn Moffat. ‘I 
have prayed for some boating-men, and they have 
come.—Mr Trevor, I have been here more than a 
fortnight and never on the river once. And till 
I came here I was getting on splendidly with my 
sculling,’ 

* Let’s have a look at your knuckles,’ said Bertie ; 
‘that will soon show.’ 

Miss Gwen held out a long white hand pure 
and stainless as marble. But the light blue ‘four,’ 


not being gifted with a sculptor’s admiration of | 
the beautiful, eyed the slim fingers critically and | 


from a purely athletic point of view. 

‘Oh, we’ll soon alter that, he said cheerfully. 
—‘ Don’t you remember what a state they were in 
last Easter after a fortnight’s coaching ?—Come 
with me after luncheon, We’ve got the old gig 
and a famous pair of sculls.’ 

Denton, cynic as he was, found himself in the 
toils of a sister siren ambitious of aquatic honours, 
and in a few moments was making arrangements 
for forming an amateur ‘pair,’ under the watchful 
eye of himself and Bertie Trevor, with all the 
eagerness of a schoolboy. So busily engaged were 
they, that no notice was taken of the advent of 
a new-comer, another girl in tennis costume. 
But Phil saw, and turned a little paler as his eyes 
encountered hers. She came towards the gay 
group almost reluctantly. Decie bowed low, to 

ide the flush of colour that would rise to his 
cheek. As she turned away, standing by one of 
the open windows, he crossed over to her. 

Her fair sweet face was hidden from him, but 
she seemed to feel his presence. ‘Why did you 
come ?’ she asked, still gazing fixedly at the land- 
scape. 

*I could not help myself.—No; do not mis- 
understand me. I am not paying you an idle 
compliment. The simple truth is that I did not 
know you were here. I will keep out of your 
sight as much as possible.’ 

Beatrice Rashleigh made no reply for a moment ; 
her face was very white and set, had he but seen 
it ; but Phil was not looking in her direction, for 
the simple reason that he was afraid to do so. 
‘There is room enough here for both of us,’ she 
said. ‘Still, it would be ridiculous to attract 
attention. Outwardly at least we can be friends, 
I hope I have made my meaning plain enough ?’ 
The words were very cold, though Decie could not 
guess what a violent effort they cost the speaker. 
His mind was too full of bitterness and despair to 
comprehend the feelings of another. 

‘Perfectly gel he replied. ‘You may rest 
assured that I shall not trouble you with my 
company. Still, we had better have a complete 


arrangement. If you can spare me afew moments | 


presently, I shall be grateful.’ 
‘It shall be as you wish; but only this once, 
understand.’ 


Miss Rashleigh quitted her position and took a 
seat at the table. Phere was a vacant chair by her 
side, into which a late comer presently glided, 
He was a young-old man, to coin an expression— 
young in a'r and manner, and in the lower part of 
his face, which was ornamented by an elaborately 
waxed moustache; though his narrow receding 
forehead was lined and wrinkled, and his densely 
black hair was growing somewhat thin—the only 
sign by which, said Denton, Horace Du Maurier 
showed his fast life and dissipated habits. 

Decie experienced an inward spasm of relief, 
curiously mingled with pain, as Beatrice rose 
from her seat and disappeared. He did not, how- 
ever, view ‘with corresponding equanimity the 
speedy exit of the fascinating Horace, or the little 
smile of meaning telegraphed from face to face 
with that instinctive freemasonry, the secret of 
which is known only to the gentler sex. 

*T don’t like that man,’ Edith Moffat murmured, 
for Phil’s ear alone. She was the youngest of the 
family, only just out, and an old friend and 
favourite of Decie’s, ‘What can Beatrice be 
thinking about ?? 

‘Oh, there is something between them, is there ?” 
asked Phil coolly. They were quite alone by 
this time. Down the winding path towards the 
river, Denton and Trevor were just disappearing 
from view, accompanied by the fair crew, for a 
long lazy afternoon on the water. ‘How long has. 
it been going on?’ 

‘Before we came here—when we were in town, 
I imagine. I can’t think what has come to 
Beatrice. And I am certain Mr Du Maurier is. 
not a gentleman. However, it has nothing to do- 
with me—it is some one else’s business.—When are 
you going to teach me that back-handed cut ?’ 

Phil gave his solemn promise to lose no time in 
imparting the dark secret ; and content with this. 
assurance, and, sooth to say, finding her com- 
panion somewhat dull, Miss Edith departed. 

It was half an hour later when, in crossing the- 
terrace, he came full a9 the versatile French- 
man, smoking a scented cigarette, and attired in 
a superb knickerbocker suit and velvet gaiters, 
reaching almost to the knee. Had he been a 
Cockney snob instead of a Gallic cad, thought 
Phil bitterly, he would have found scant welcome 
at Pencraig. 

‘I am going to show Miss Rashleigh some of 
the neighbouring beauties,’ he explained airily. 
‘It is a pleasure to point out to her the beautiful 
—she has the soul.’ 

‘She has a nice little fortune of her own, too,” 
said Phil dryly. 

Du Maurier shot a suspicious glance at the 
speaker out of his glittering eyes—a glance Decie 
returned with a smile of contempt. The French- 
man flipped the ashes from his cigarette languidly. 
‘Ah, you English take an interest in these sordid, 
these prosaic details. We, on the other hand, 
ignore them. When we love, we love madly.’ 

‘Yes—to command. A little money and a little 
love—an admirable mixture, which is a credit to 
your disinterested motives.’ 

‘You speak in enigmas, mon ami,’ Du Maurier 
returned coldly. ‘And I like not your tone. In 
all politeness, I offer you the chance of explana- 
tion.’ 

Decie, though by no means phlegmatic in 
temperament, held his rival in such profound 
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contempt that all anger was swallowed up in the 
revailing emotion. As the Frenchman’s valiant 
Flood rose, so much the cooler did Phil become. 

‘ Now, all this histrionic business is very taking, 
no doubt, with people who don’t happen to know 
you. Ido, And, without egotism on my part, 
you will gain nothing by a quarrel—ifrom a 
physical point, that is. You have made up your 
mind that you love Miss Rashleigh—for her 
money. I won't have it.’ 

‘He will not have it !’ returned the Frenchman, 
addressing a gorgeous peacock sailing by in 
friendly rivalry. ‘This dogmatic gentleman will 
not have it. Horace, mon cher, you will please 
take the back seat.’ 

‘You will have to accept my terms all the 
same.’ 

‘Ah! I shall have to accept your terms! And 
wherefore, M’sieu ?’ 

‘Because, unless you cease this—this imperti- 
nence, you will be under the painful necessity of 
depriving yourself of the pleasure of Colonel 
Scobell’s hospitality.’ 

The immaculate Horace came within measur- 
able distance of losing his studied calm altogether. 
Though a torrent of passion boiled in his veins, 
there was nothing to indicate a consuming rage 
beyond a pink spot burning upon his high cheek- 
bones. But with the instinct of a true adven- 
turer, he scented danger; and, like the hunter, 
braced his nerves for the fray. 

‘You take a high hand, my friend,’ he lightly 
replied. ‘ Ma foi, you English have a strange way 
of doing things I thank you for warning me. 
But as your proverb says, “ At that game, two can 
play.” And if I go to the excellent Colonel and 
say, ‘ You have a thief in the house !”” 

Phil laughed aloud, so loud, that Miss Edith, 
waiting upon the tennis lawn for the initiation 
into the mystery of the ‘cut, wondered what 
excellent joke the pair had discovered. 

‘You would obtain Miss Rashleigh’s permission 
first. Pah! you are a shallower rogue than I 
took you for. I am certain you could know 
nothing of that unless you had a hand in it. 
Besides, Colonel Scobell would be much more 
likely to throw you out of the window than 
believe such a tale. Why can’t you take a 
hint?’ 

‘And if I refuse this peremptory request ?” 

‘*Then I must speak more plainly. I want no 
scandal here, the less that your name has become 
connected with Miss Rashleigh’s. I am not speak- 
ing without book, understand. Iam going to tax 
your excellent memory, which I have so often 
and fortunately seen displayed at games of skill 
—and chance.’ 

During this speech, the Frenchman had shifted 
his ground uneasily. The cool measured scorn in 
Phil’s voice alarmed him more than any outburst 
of violence could have done, there was such a 
ring of assured certainty behind every word. He 
had betrayed himself once, a faux pas he had no 
intention of repeating. 

*I will call your mind back to a year ago, when 
you did the university the honour of enrolling 


yourself asa member. There is a certain billiard- | 


room in the High Street kept by a rascally Greek, 
and officiated over by an equally rascally marker, 


a Frenchman like yourself—in fact, your brother.’ | 


Phil uttered these words so quickly and simply, 


that Du Maurier for a moment failed to compre- 
hend their import. His face was very white and 
set ; he would have spoken, had not Decie waved 
him aside. 

‘Yes; I see you remember. You will also 
recollect young Selby of Trinity. As a source of 
income he was invaluable to you, I understand. 
| It was one night in the May term I allude to, 
that, after making him extremely tipsy, you won 
from him something like fifteen hundred at 
billiards. He tells me he has no recollection of 
the event ; but you say he gave you bills to that 
/amount, which he does not dispute, and that they 
were left with you to discount. As Selby was a 

rich minor at that time, you had no difficulty in 

passing them. But, like most other knaves, you 
| overreached yourself. A bill was presented by 
_you the other day, and discounted. Selby, some- 
| what dubious about the signature, handed it to 
'me. It was dated 5th March 1886, which was 
apparently correct. But upon reading the red 
stamp in the corner, I found the singular figures 
/18:1°87. To put it plainly, the thing is a forgery, 
for the bill stamp is younger than the bill. I 
need not explain further to a man of your sagacity 
| that this is why I do not consider you a fit com- 
| panion to cicerone Miss Rashleigh or any other 
lady round the neighbourhood.’ 

Du Maurier moistened his dry lips and tried to 
swallow the choking lump,that would rise into his 
throat. His face presented a singular appearance, 
like a dead white coal touched with low gleaming 
‘points of flame. All his savoir faire, his easy 
assurance, had disappeared ; he looked what he 
was, a pitiful detected swindler face to face with 
his accuser. 

‘You will not say anything of this?’ he 
gasped, 

“As my friend Selby does not wish to be written 
down an ass, I shall say nothing. I owe you no 
malice. Only one stipulation I certainly make, 
and that is—you leave Pencraig by the first 
convenient train to-morrow.’ 

‘I am in your hands,’ the discomfited Horace 
replied. ‘I must do as you ask. Only, my 
friend, if you ever come across me again, look to 
yourself.’ 

To this characteristic gasconade, Phil deigned 
no reply beyond a look of supreme disdain. He 
was perfectly satisfied with himself, and the way 
he had conducted the somewhat trying interview ; 
for, say what you will, it is no pleasant matter to 
accuse any one of a mean an! contemptible action, 
to say nothing of a crime. 

The afternoon dragged on somewhat slowly till 
dinner-time ‘arrived. It was not a full-dress 
affair, though most of the ladies were resplendent 
in shimmering draperies and shining arms. There 
was no lack of conversation, with the exception of 
Decie and his late antagonist, who were strangely 
silent—the latter, as Phil did not fail to notice, 
paying more attention to the champagne than 
thirst or the dictates of good breeding ordains. 

‘That class of fellow never can resist cham- 
pagne,’ said Bertie sotto voce, as he called Phil’s 
attention to the Frenchman’s flushed cheeks and 
gleaming eyes. But Phil did not heed. He was 
listening with all his ears to a song floating out 
‘from the drawing-room, a song he well remem- 
bered, the refrain of which rang in his heart like a 
| sharp pain, As he turned in the direction of the 
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salon, he encountered Beatrice Rashleigh walking 
towards the garden. With the courage of despair, 
he turned and took his place by her side. They 
promenaded some distance in silence. A soft 
moon rode high in the blue arch, oe upon 
the swift flowing river and on the painful pallor 
of the girl’s face. 

‘You had better say all you have to say,’ she 
said. ‘I did not seek this interview.’ 

‘I think it is my right,’ said Phil gently. ‘It 
is more than a year ago since we parted with a 
tacit understanding. I loved you then—I always 
shall, Unless you had a little affection for me 
then, you must be the most selfish coquette that 
ever took delight in breaking a man’s heart.’ 

‘You do me scant justice, Mr Decie. My 
friends do not find me so.’ Beatrice stooped over 
a rose-tree, breaking off a fragrant golden bud, and 
carried it to her face, It was not a pleasant or 
soothing gesture, but her hands trembled so that 
she felt forced to give them some occupation. But 
all this was lost upon Phil, who read in it a 
callous coldness. 

‘I want you to tell me why you behaved so to 
me—indeed, I will know. There is something 
more in your manner than indifference—there is 
dislike, contempt. What have I done to merit 
this 

‘What have you done!’ Beatrice cried passion- 
ately. ‘You have bitterly deceived me. I liked 
and trusted you—nay, more, if you will hear the 
truth, I loved you until that day—you, you 
know of. Oh, Phil, Phil, why did you not come 
to me if you were in trouble or distress, and tell 
me everything! Do you think that I should 
have thought the less of you because such things 
do not come within the unwritten laws of society ? 
I would not have minded ; I would have helped 
you.’ 

‘I daresay you would, Phil returned forlornly, 
‘only I had no occasion to ask for your help. I 
understand what you mean. How can I help it? 
You think I—I stole your diamond bracelet !’ 

‘How otherwise?’ retorted Beatrice, She had 
recovered from her momentary fit of emotion, and 
looked him in the face with hard scornful eyes. 
‘You always made me your confidante—even that 
silly escapade of yours when you had to pawn 
your watch, I heard of from you. I have a good 
memory for trifle. Do you remember the 
assumed name you used on that occasion ?’ 

‘Iam not so used to the inside of those places 
that I am likely to forget,’ said Phil bitterly. 
*To be correct, it was Philip Reid’ 

Beatrice answered nothing, but taking from the 
bosom of her dress a square yellow ticket, handed 
it to her companion. It bore the name and 
address of a well-known Cambridge jeweller, and 
ran to the effect that a certain diamond bracelet 
with ay 3 medallion had been deposited with the 
person therein named, to secure the repayment 
-. 2 loan of thirty pounds advanced to Philip 

i 

Phil gazed at the shabby little pasteboard like a 
man in a dream. The idea of his being guilty of 
such an act struck him dumb with amazement. 
‘ Beatrice,’ he said solemnly, as soon as he found 
voice to speak, ‘on my word of honour, I know 
nothing of this. Still, the proof is strong— 
undeniably strong. Will you try and trust me 
once more 


‘What is it you want me to do?’ : 

‘Leave this in my hands for a little while, 
Will you?’ 

She turned away from him with a choking sob, 
All the harshness and coldness had melted from 
her heart; she was for the moment a gentle 
loving woman. ‘ Anything to clear this wretched 
mystery. If you can restore my broken faith, it 
will be the happiest day I have known for 
eighteen months.’ Without another word she 
turned away, leaving Phil to gaze after her in 
rapt astonishment. 


PARVENUS. 


ENGLAND is a great nation, and its greatness 
has been built up principally by the enterprise 
and business capacities of Englishmen, of whose 
abilities and perseverance any nation might be 
proud. Oddly enough, however, although their 
merits are generally appreciated after death, and 
often then commemorated by ‘storied urn and 
animated bust,’ they labour during their lifetime 
under what may be termed a social ostracism. 
If we are asked to define socially the position of a 
man who, by force of will, by inventive genius, 
by determination to succeed and a capacity to do 
so, has prominently raised himself from the ranks 
of his fellow-men, we borrow a term from our 
French neighbours and call him a parvenu. If, 
with a general knowledge of what is meant by 
a parvenu, we turn to our Anglo-French Dic- 
tionary to ascertain its exact equivalent in 
English, we find it given as an ‘upstart.’ . 

The advent of a stranger who buys a place 
and settles down in the country naturally excites 
much curiosity, and gives rise to a good deal of 
gossip amongst his neighbours; and happy the 
man who, having been fortunate enough to glean 
full particulars about the new-comer, is in a 
position to give a more or less accurate account 
of him in response to the invariable question, 
‘Who is he?’ This question does not refer to 
his character, genius, or ability, but is understood 
by the initiated to refer simply to his antecedents 
in the way of family and family connections. If 
he comes from what is considered a good stock, 
if he or his wife is well connected, then the 
answer comes readily, and is sure to be a satis- 
factory one. He may be a fool or a roué—that 
is not even taken into consideration ; people who 
live in glass houses must not throw stones ; 
he belongs to the right sort, and he and _ his 
belongings are warmly welcomed by, and at once 
take their place among the ¢lite of the county. 

Among the same set of people comes a 
stranger who has no record in the gilded pages of 
Debrett, and whose name is unknown to the com- 
piler of the County Families. By the exercise of 
such commonplace qualities as prudence, patience, 
and self-denial in his youth, and honesty and 
perseverance in his prime, he has in the decline 
of life amassed a considerable fortune. Sensible 
of his own defects in the way of early education, 
he has given his children the best that our 
public schools can afford them; and now his 
one object is to see them take that social position 
which he considers that their means and educa- 
tion entitle them to, Alas for his hopes! The 
county will have nothing to say to him: he is 
a parvenu: he actually made his fortune in 
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trade ; and those whose fathers or grandfathers 
did the same are the first to turn up their noses 
at him. No; he must be content to think 
that possibly his children or grandchildren may 
venture within the portals which are now reso- 
lutely closed to him, as being only the founder of 
a family. 

He may console himself, if he can, by reflecting 
that in ‘the dim and distant future’ his descend- 
ants, if they carefully avoid doing all that he 
has done, if they stick to the property which he 
has purchased and the wealth which he has 
amassed, if they sedulously devote themselves 
to fox-hunting and shooting, and never do any- 
thing really useful all their lives, may pers Soon 
count upon gradually becoming more and more 
akin to their neighbours, like them in manners, 
feelings, and ideas, till they end by imperceptibly 
amalgamating with them and becoming them- 
selves a county family. Then their turn will 
come, and they will do unto their neighbours as 
their neighbours are now doing unto them. They 
will be the most rigid sticklers for county ex- 
clusiveness; the bare idea of a manufacturer 
or any one who has made a fortune in trade 
being put up for a Hunt Club or invited to a 
County Archery Meeting will make the ladies of 
the family raise their eyes in mute astonishment, 
and the brothers pull their moustaches with 
scorn, 

Curiously enough, these are the people who 
are the real arbiters of the social world. The 
old aristocracy, the families who have flourished 
in the county for centuries, care little or nothing 
about these things. Secure in their own position, 
they can meet all sorts of people without the 
least fear of being contaminated. It is a matter 
of indifference to them whether they meet the 
respectable Jones himself at a county gathering, 
or the children or grandchildren of the said 
Jones. There is no fussiness, no anxiety to dodge 
this person, and be prepared with a grateful 
smile for a recognition by that. The true grand 
seigneur is courteous and considerate to all ; he 
dwells in a moral region wherein the envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness of Society cannot 
enter. 

On the other hand, the real parvenu—that is, 
the one who, having succeeded, after the process 
already described, in getting a footing in county 
Society, tries to pose as having always belonged 
to it—unconsciously betrays himself or herself to 
the initiated at every step. There is a want of 
repose, to begin with, a self-assertive manner, 
an anxiety to let everybody know that he or 
she is acquainted with the best people, an eager- 
ness to bring great names into ordinary con- 
versation, We don’t want to know that Mrs 
Tomkyns met dear Lady de Smith at dinner 
last Wednesday, and that she was so nice ; but 
she insists upon telling us, whether we like it or 
not. It is no concern of ours that Mrs Brown- 
Jones and her husband stayed two nights last 
week with that charming old Lady Doldrum at 
Doldrum Castle, and that she was so sweet and 
so nice to them; but we must listen to it all. 
Indeed, it would be cruel not to listen, for she 
and Brown-Jones simply went there that she 
might talk about it 4 the rest of her life. 
Jones, who is an honest fellow enough, but with 
no moral courage whatever where his wife is 


concerned, will tell you as much. He says that 
that visit to Doldrum was the most frightful 
thing he had ever undergone in his life: the old 
woman had a lot of people in the house, and 
was barely civil to them. The groom of the 
chambers took his cue from her, and was so 
supercilious that Jones could have kicked him ; 
instead of which, he had to give him a sovereign ; 
and what with the butler and the footman, and 
the coachman who drove him to the station, and 
the tips which his wife had to give, Jones said 
they could have stopped at the Grand or the 
Métropole and been better ‘found’ for the money, 
to say nothing of the comfort. 

There is a Nemesis, therefore, in social matters, 
as in most others. Parvenu acts and reacts upon 
parvenu ; each in turn must pass through the 
social crucible ; and so long as the ‘tenth trans- 
mitter of a foolish face’ is held in greater honour 
than the first recipient of a wise one, it is likely 
to continue so. Retribution, however, is even 
now overtaking us; the old order is rapidly 
giving place to the new; manufacturers and 
shopkeepers are gradually becoming the owners 
of the soil. They will soon be powerful enough 
to make social laws of their own; and when the 
do occupy that position, it will be neither safe 
nor expedient to sneer at the parvenu. 


READY WIT. 


THERE are few people to whom the possession of 
ready wit does not seem desirable, for nothing is 
of more use in an emergency than the ability to 
return ‘a Roland for an Oliver’ in such a way 
as to extinguish an opponent. But the art of 
retaliating skilfully is by no means universal. 
Perhaps this is as well, considering the proneness 
of repartee to degenerate into maliciousness ; and 
it is not difficult to imagine how much more dis- 
agreeable the world would be if every one in it 
were a Douglas Jerrold or a Horne Tooke. 

None of the professions seems more devoted to 
ready wit than that of the law ; and, judging from 
the following story, this devotion is of no recent 
origin. It is related that on one occasion Sir 
Nicholas Bacon was about to pass judgment upon 
a man who had been guilty of robbery, at that 
time punishable by death; but the culprit 
pleaded for merey on the ground that he was 
related to the judge. ‘How is that?’ he was 
asked. ‘My. lord,’ was the reply, ‘your name is 
Bacon, and mine is Hog, and hog and bacon 
have always been considered akin.’—‘That is 
true, answered Sir Nicholas ; ‘but as hog is not 
bacon until it has hung, until you are hanged 
you are no relation of mine.’ 

Still more to the point is an anecdote told 
regarding two opposing barristers. The lawyer 
for the defence was so severe upon the prosecutor 
that the latter rose and asked : ‘Does the learned 
counsel think mea fool?’ The retort was prompt: 
‘My friend wishes to know if I consider him a 
fool ; and in reply to his question, I can only say 
that I am not prepared to deny it.’ 


There are many instances of passages of arms , 
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between Bench and Bar, but this one may be new 
to most of our readers, At the close of a length- 
ened wrangle between a judge and a prominent 
counsel, the former said: ‘Well, sir, if you do 
not know how to conduct yourself as a gentleman, 
I am sure I can’t teach you.’ To which the 
barrister mildly replied : ‘That is so, my lord.’ 

Occasionally, however, the votaries of the law 
have the tables turned upon them, as in the case 
of the lawyer who, driving along a country road, 
asked a woman who was going in the same direc- 
tion the way to his destination. She told him, 
and added that, as she was going part of the 
journey, she would point out the way. ‘All 
right, my good woman,’ said the lawyer; ‘jump 
up—better bad company than none.’ After going 
some miles, the woman thanked him for the drive 
and descended, and he asked how much farther 
he had to go. ‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘you passed 
the — you want two or three miles back ; but 
as I thought bad company better than none, I 
brought you on.’ The legal gentleman certainly 
deserved the lesson, and it is to be hoped that he 
profited by it. 

Parliamentary elections usually afford a good 


_ field for the exercise of wit. While a noble lord 


was conducting his canvass, he met a bully, who 
declared fiercely that he would ‘sooner vote for 
the devil than for him.’—‘I’ve not the slightest 
doubt of it, my friend,’ said the candidate quietly ; 
‘but in the event of your friend not coming for- 
ward, may I count on your vote?’ Here is 
another of the same kind. At an open political 
meeting a man cried, ‘Hurrah for Jackson!’ to 
which a bystander retorted, ‘ Hurrah for a jack- 
ass !’—‘ All right, my man,’ exclaimed the first 
speaker; ‘you can hurrah for your favourite 
candidate, and I’ll do the same for mine.’ 

An enviable quickness of repartee was shown 
by a French actor when the head of a goose was 
thrown upon the stage. Advancing to the foot- 
lights, he said: ‘Gentlemen, if any one among 
you has lost his head, I shall be glad to restore it 
at the conclusion of the piece.’ Deservedly severe 
also was the reply of nell to a nobleman, 
who, seeing that he enjoyed the pleasures of the 
table, remarked : ‘I see, sir, that philosophers can 
sometimes indulge in good cheer.’—‘Why not?’ 
asked Descartes. ‘Do you really imagine that 
Providence intended the good things of this earth 
only for the foolish and ignorant ?’ 

Of wit bordering on the malicious there are 
many examples, and some of the repartees are 
fully deserved, while others are only calculated to 
give pain. Amongst the latter is one told at the 
expense of an elderly French widow who had 
fallen in love with a young nobleman, whom she 
was never tired of praising to her friends as 
‘handsome as one of Dumas’ three musketeers.’ 
‘Yes,’ said a lady who heard her, and who was 
possibly jealous; ‘he is the musketeer, and you 
are Twenty Years After.’ 

Much more merited than the above, probably, 
was the answér given by Foote to a dissipated 
Duke who askéd him in what new character he 
should go to a masquerade : ‘Go sober !’—A ‘man 
about town’ said to a young lady: ‘No, I’m not 
exactly engaged, but I have the refusal of two or 
three girls.’ He undoubtedly deserved the crush- 
ing rejoinder: ‘I suppose you mean you have 
ae them and they have said “ No.”’—The 


tourist, also, who said to an idle Skyeman, «‘ Why 
do you lie there all day with your hands in your 
pockets ?’ must have been taken aback by the cool 
reply: ‘’Cause she hasna been far enough south 
to learn to put them in other people’s.’ 

Ready wit cannot be said to be natural to youth, 
for the answers given by precocious schoolboys are 
not witty, being usually the outcome either of mis- 
understanding or of ‘cheek.’ There are exceptions, 
however, to this rule. A teacher asked his class 
what was meant by ‘divers diseases, and was 
rather surprised when one of the boys answered, 
‘Water in the head’ A little dot of a girl 
inquired of her mother the meaning of ‘ trans- 
atlantic,’ and was told, ‘Across the Atlantic.’— 
‘Does “trans” always mean “cross,” mamma?’ 
she then asked.—‘ Yes, replied her mother ; 
‘but don’t bother me any more.’—‘ Then I guess 
“transparent” means a cross parent,’ was the 
conclusion the unconscious little humorist came 
to as she relapsed into silence. 

The Lord Provost of a certain well-known city 
in the north had a daughter married to a gentle- 
man of the name of Baird ; and speaking of names 
to several friends, he happened to remark : ‘My 
grandmother was a Husband and my mother a 
Man,’ these having been the maiden names of the 
ladies.—‘ Why, in that case,’ said the celebrated 
Dr Gregory, who was present, ‘we may the less 
wonder at your daughter having got a Baird.’ 

Turning from expressed repartee, we find that 
there can be no less wit in the manner in which 
writers subscribe themselves. For instance, we 
have it upon record that, when Glengarry claimed 
the chieftainship of the Macdonald clan, the gene- 
rally acknowledged chief wrote to him as fol- 
lows: ‘My DEAR GLENGARRY—As soon as you 
can prove yourself my chief, I shall be ready to 
acknowledge you. In the meantime, I am yours 
—Macponatp.’ This letter may have suggested 
to Benjamin Franklin the note he wrote to a 
friend in England when the American colonies 
declared their independence, and which closed 
thus: ‘You and I were long friends. You are 
now my enemy, and I am yours—B. FRANKLIN.’ 

During the last half of the eighteenth century 
the governments of the day frequently kept them- 
selves in power by bribing and corrupting members 
of parliament ; and this was the case during the 
debates on the India Bill, when the opposition, led 
by Fox, found its majorities steadily decreasing. 
This, it was known, was the work of the Secretar 
to the Treasury, John Robinson, who used bot 
places and money to carry out the ministerial 
policy. One evening Sheridan, speaking of the 
decrease, said: ‘This is not to be wondered at, 
Mr Speaker, when a member is employed to 
corrupt everybody to obtain votes. —‘ Who is it? 
Name him, or withdraw!’ rose fiercely from all 
parts of the House. Sheridan saw that he was in 
a predicament, but he was equal to the emergency. 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘it would be an unpleasant and an 
invidious thing to name the person, and therefore 
I shall not do it. But don’t suppose, sir, that I 
refrain because there is any difficulty in namin; 
him ; I could do that, sir, as soon as you coul 
say Jack Robinson.’ 

Sheridan’s ready wit was equalled some years 
ago by another oe politician on the occa- 
sion of the Derby being won by a French horse, 
The Frenchmen present, as was natural, cheered 
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vociferously, and not content with that, one of 
them shouted, ‘ Waterloo avenged !’—‘Yes,’ said 
the statesman, who happened to hear the remark, 
‘you ran well in both cases.’ 


NATURAL GAS WELLS OF PITTSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


TuHeEsE wells have now come to be regarded as 
some of the wonders of the world; certain it 
is that since their discovery the attention of the 
world has been attracted to the busy and favoured 
American city in whose neighbourhood they exist, 
and for whose numerous and ever-increasing in- 
dustries they supply the motive-power. ‘To 
those not familiar with the facts,’ as one has well 
said, ‘the story of this new manufacturing facility 
is like a fable. It does seem almost incredible 
that a great community of three hundred and 
fifty thousand people, of whom one hundred 
thousand find employment in workshops, carry 
on all the avocations of life, where heat, fuel, 
or light is concerned, by the use of this invisible 
vapour, furnished by nature, and distributed by 
pipes to dwellings, factories, warehouses, schools, 
churches; and the city transformed thereby from 
one of the smokiest, gloomiest, dirtiest of the 
country to one of the cleanest and brightest, by 
its use, in something over two years. It seems 
almost a leaf out of the Arabian Nights or some 
other fairy-story volume.’ 

Although found in smaller quantities at greater 
distances, the principal supply of gas seems to be 
confined within a radius of from fifteen to thirty 
miles from Pittsburg. Its temperature, when pro- 
ceeding directly from the wells, is about forty- 
five degrees, its pressure from two to four hundred 
pounds to the inch, although some have known it 
to reach a pressure of eight hundred pounds. As 
may be inferred from these figures, it rushes 
upwards from the bowels of the earth with a 
tremendous and almost uncontrollable force. Its 
roar, as it shoots forth in a solid column of flame 
to the height of fifty feet from a fresh tapped 
well, is said to be deafening, and can be heard 
at a distance of six miles. The gas is found 
in certain formations at a depth varying from 
seventeen hundred to two thousand one hundred 
feet. This mysterious vapour when analysed 

ives the following result: Marsh gas, 67 parts ; 

ydrogen, 22; ethylic hydride, 5; nitrogen, 3; 
carbonic acid, x5; carbonic oxide, y'5; oxygen, 
x. Regarded as a fuel, its total freedom from 
sulphur makes it invaluable in the treatment 
iron, steel, glass, and oxides of 

ead. 

How was this mysterious product of nature 
formed? Is its creation still in progress? or will 
it exhaust itself? These are inquiries of the 
highest importance ; and they are found upon the 
lips of others besides the fortunate inhabitants of 
Pittsburg, whom they more immediately concern. 
In reply to the question of how long the earth 
will continue to furnish this vapour, a writer in 
a recent issue of the Pittsburg Despatch, to whom 
we hereby acknowledge our indebtedness for the 


most interesting portions of this article, says: 
‘Its continuation were a question on which some 
definite conclusion might be arrived at, if its 
production were understood. On this point there 
are three leading theories: one, that it is the 
result of the distillation of the fern - formed 
resinous plants of the Devonian age, the gas 
from which became stored in the sand rocks and 
fissures that form the tanks from which it is now 
released. Another is, that it is the result of the 
percolation of interior springs and surface rainfall 
through the earth’s crust, the water becoming im- 
pregnated in its passage through carbon and slate 
formations with their qualities, and reaching a 
certain depth by that slow percolation the heat 
of the earth evokes from such water a gas. These 
theories,’ the same writer adds, ‘are yet specu- 
lative ; but there are certain facts as to the rising 
of this gas to the surface that may give some idea 
of its continuance.’ He then proceeds to tell us 
what some of these facts are. In America, a 
similar or identical gas is known to have issued 
from the same wells for more than a century. In 
the State of New York it has been burning in 
wells for fifty years. At East Liverpool, on the 
river Ohio, some thirty or forty miles from Pitts- 
burg, it has been used for manufacturing purposes 
for twenty-five years ; and also in West Virginia, 
the wells show little or no decrease in pressure. 
It is well known that many of these wells have 
become exhausted or decreased in their pressures. 
But on being examined, it has been found that it 
was not from any exhaustion of gas, but from 
a clogging up of the pipes or in the inflowing of 
salt water. The gas has a tendency to deposit 
a substance in the casing similar to a salt or 
paraffin, which fills up the pipe, which being 
removed, the flow resumes at its usual volume. 

As far back as 1875 the Pittsburg natural gas 
was utilised to a limited degree in two iron mills; 
but it was not until 1884 that a Company was 
formed on a large scale for the systematic intro- 
duction of the gas into the city for practical 
purposes. At the present time there are eight 
such Companies in Pittsburg ; and in addition to 
hundreds of miles of pipe conveying the gas from 
the wells, there are over two hundred miles of 
pipe to convey the gas to the consumers laid under 
the streets of Pittsburg and Allegheny. All this 
has been accomplished in a little over two years ; 
and it is said that there is ‘virtually not a work- 
shop or dwelling to which pipes can be run from 
the mains where it is not the only fuel used, and 
represents a displacement yearly of about four 
hundred thousand tons of coal, as nearly as could 
be estimated” The pipes referred to are of, 
wrought iron, with a diameter of from six to 
fifteen, and in some cases twenty-four inches, 

With a view of furnishing the reader with an 
adequate idea of the amount of work accomplished 
by the combined efforts of the several Gas Com- 
panies referred to above, it will be sufficient to 
adduce the following facts relative to those of one 
of them, the Chartien Valley Gas Company, 
which is said to possess the largest line in the 
world for the conveyance of natural gas, which is 
twenty miles in length! Before this large line 
was constructed, the Chartien Valley Company 
could deliver eighty-five million cubic feet of gas 
every twenty-four hours. The new line will 
deliver alone in round numbers the almost incred- 
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ible amount of one hundred million cubic feet 
every twenty-four hours, making a total of one 
hundred and eighty-five million cubic feet per 
day. This amount of natural gas will do the 
work of seven thousand five hundred and thirty 
tons of coal, to transport which it would take 
every day five hundred and two cars, holding 
fifteen tons each, which would make a train over 
three miles long. 

Lastly, a word as to the uses to which natural 
gas can be applied. Seeing that it can be conveyed 
anywhere with the greatest ease, and with the 
minimum of expense, it can be applied to every 
conceivable purpose under the sun which is con- 
cerned, whether remotely or directly, with light 
and heat. ‘The range from iron furnaces to 
ny beds is wide, yet in the latter instance 
it has been utilised, with the result of producing 
that vegetable in the open air in February. This 
was simply by running pipes along the beds with 
orifices every eight or ten feet for the escape 
of the gas, which being ignited, created such a 
summer atmosphere as caused the agricultural 
result cited. If asparagus, why not other vege- 
tables, and in winter's dreariest months? It does 
not seem impossible to thus create an atmosphere 
of tropical productiveness. This seems to border 
on romance ; yet go to one of the new-struck wells 
and feel the heat; see the grass flourishing in 
winter as in summer, trees budding, flowers 
blooming, and recall this practical application of 
gas just cited, and there seems more of fact than 
nonsense in a possibility that it will be used in 
agriculture as well as manufacturing. There is 
so much of fact, of probability, and of conjecture 
within the possibilities of natural gas, that much 
space might be consumed in considering it.’ 


TRUSTEES’ LIABILITY. 


A correspondent writes us as follows: ‘Re- 
ferring to the useful article in your issue of the 
2ist April respecting the liability of trustees, the 
following further forcibly illustrates the risks 
which are often unconsciously run by those 
occupying that undesirable office. 

‘A wealthy foreign merchant, resident in London, 
left by his will power to his executors to invest 
the proceeds of his estate according to their abso- 
lute discretion, and the will further contained a 
clause exonerating them from all liability in case 
loss should ensue from any such investments. 
The executors—who were also the trustees under 
the will—in accordance with the powers so con- 
fined, invested a considerable sum in foreign 
government securities, not being satisfied with 
the moderate interest arising from the class of 
investments sanctioned by English law. After 
some years, circumstances arose which induced 
the executors to apply to the Court of Chancery 
to undertake the future administration of the 
estate. The application was granted; and they 
were called upon to furnish a statement of their 
dealings with the property, from which it appeared 
that a heavy loss had resulted from the foreign 
investments. This loss, notwithstanding the terms 
of the will, the court compelled the trustees to 
make good, holding that, unless other securities 
were specifically named, the discretion of trustees 
did not extend beyond the limits assigned by the 


court. The decisions in the City of. Glasgow 
Bank affair, where, in several instances, trustees 
were called upon to make good losses arising from 
continuing—not actually making—investments in 
the shares of that unfortunate concern, also serve 
as emphatic warnings to executors and trustees.’ 


A SONG OF SUMMER. 


Ou, lovely sunbeams through the meadows dancing 
On golden pinions all the livelong day, 

Kissing young leaves, on crystal streamlets glancing, 
Changing to living gold their silver spray ; 

Wee amorous elves, coquetting with the roses, 
Wooing the daisy in her grassy bed 

Till the shy flower unconsciously uncloses 
Her dew-gemmed leaves, and blushes rosy red ; 


Gilding gray rocks, on rugged mountains streaming, 
Bidding the flowers in sheltered nooks awake, 
Calling young song-birds from their happy dreaming, 
Waking the laughter of the dimpling lake ; 
Playing ‘ Bo-peep’ amid the white buds blowing 
In pearly clusters on the hawthorn tree, 
To the round eyes of wondering childhood showing 
The rapid journeyings of the wandering bee ! 


Shedding a halo bright on youthful tresses, 
Bidding young hearts for very rapture sing, 

Touching the brow of care with kind caresses, 
Or glinting lightly on the skylark’s wing. 

Ah, merry sunbeams, like sly Cupids straying 
In the glad footsteps of the rustic lass, 

On sun-tanned cheek and snow-white kerchief playing, 

Twinkling like fireflies in the emerald grass ! 


Oh, lovely sunbeams, like blest angels gliding 
Through courts of squalor, sickness, want, and gloom, 

Telling of clouds like golden chariots riding 
Proudly majestic o’er a world of bloom! 

Of winding lanes, and milk-white homesteads peeping 
Like modest virgins from secluded bowers ; 

Of shallow pools, and baby streamlets leaping 

In giddy gladness ‘neath down-drooping flowers. 


On the poor children playing in the gutter, 
Nursed amid hardship, bitter tears, and sighs, 
Kissing their rags like loving friends ye flutter, 
Warming their limbs, and sparkling in their eyes ! 
When from the dust they raise their beaming faces, 
Once pinched and wan, now radiant with delight, 
Ye love to show a thousand fairy graces 
That want and squalor have no power to blight. 


Dance, lovely sunbeams, through fair country meadows, 
Bathe hall and cottage in your holy light, 
From city slums go chase the mournful shadows 
That fill poor homesteads with eternal night. 
To those who pine in ignorance and sorrow, 
May all your tenderest, holiest gifts he given, 
That sorrowing hearts one ray of hope may borrow 
In the sweet knowledge that ye come from heaven. 
Fanny Forrester. 
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